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themselves in different kinds of indoor work. During
their leisure hours, they were allowed to visit the
Bazar and get provisions. A number availed them-
selves of this liberty to plant potatoes and other
English vegetables in the adjoining fields, which
could be easily irrigated, and they were allowed
to enjoy the profit derived from their sale. A few
convicts of good character were occasionally
allowed the privilege of working all day in their
potato-fields and of sleeping in them during
the night, on condition that substitutes were
provided for the Government work. The privilege
was seldom abused. The principal labour in
which the prisoners were employed was the
construction of station roads. They were
also frequently employed in preparing arrow-root
for the Commissariat Department; as much as
3,500 pounds were supplied in one cold season.
The Chinese greatly improved the station gardens;
and it is owing, in great measure, to their industry,
that potatoes and English vegetables have been so
great a success. They also taught the inhabi-
tants to make cane baskets and chairs. When the
Jail was abolished in 1864, the majority of prison-
ers obtained tickets of leave, and some of these
were permitted to remain on the hill, on condition
of presenting themselves on the 1st of every
month at the Superintendent's office. Misconduct
rendered them liable to forfeit their liberty and
be sent to the Poona Jail. Now there are no
Chinamen on the hill, and their gardens have gone
to the hands of the Malis, Kiiojbis and Dhavads."*